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A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


Part II: Reliability 





MARGARET M. RIGGS, Ph.D. 


and Research Department 


MARGARET E. CASSEL, M.A. ‘See lo tw 


In an earlier publication’, the authors presented a new system for 
classifying the mentally retarded. It was designed to be flexible and 
practicable for both research and administrative needs. Briefly, the 
classification involves twenty-two subdivisions of six major etiological 
categories. The categories are: Familial, Organic, Mixed, Unexplained, 
Mongoloid, and Not-Classifiable. The subdivisions represent the amount 
and nature of information which serves to rule out other etiologies. 
These subdivisions, then, provide levels of certainty? for the classifica- 
tion of a case. Cases containing less than a specified level of informa- 
tion fall in the Not-Classifiable category. If at least one parent or sib- 
ling is retarded without exogenous cause, the case is Familial. If the 
record contains one or more of a definite list of causes and symptoms 
of organic damage, the case is Organic. If both organic and familial 
factors are present, the case is Mixed. If neither organic nor familial 
factors are present, the case is Unexplained.? It is important to realize 
that the Unexplained cases are not merely those which cannot be classi- 
fied because of meagre information. The level of information required 
to establish absence of both organic and familial factors is actually 
greater than that required to establish the presence of either. The 


1. Riggs, Margaret M. and Rain, Margaret E., A classification system for the mentally 
retarded, Part I: Description. TRAIN. SCH. BULL., 1952, 49, 75-84. 


2. See footnote p. 163, Appendix. 


8. The segregation of Unexplained cases as a separate group is the most novel feature 
of this new classification system. 
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Mongoloid category forms a frequent and well defined entity in itself 
and is not subdivided into levels of certainty as are the other categories, 
The complete classification system with definitions of the six main cgt. 
egories and their twenty-two subdivisions is given in the appendix to 
this article. 


In our previous publication we pointed out certain situations in 
which this classification had proved or might prove useful, but we de. 
ferred an estimate of its reliability. Naturally its practical value would 
be nullified if different people could not agree on the classification of 
the same case. Consequently, this is a study of the reliability with 
which one can put cases into the different subdivisions, i. e., the efficacy 
of using as many as twenty-two divisions, each dependent on proper in- 
tegration of criteria and levels of information. Because we are interest- 
ed in how valid the system would be for everyday use, we did not set 
up elaborate laboratory procedures which could not prove practical un- 
der usual working conditions. Instead we tried to duplicate the kind of 
situation in which we expect the classification to be tested and used. 


PROCEDURE 


We decided to use four judges and one hundred cases to insure a 
reasonably thorough test of reliability. All four judges had had no 
prior experience in abstracting and classifying retarded cases according 
to this or any other classification system. One was a psychologist whose 
duties were largely administrative, two were staff psychologists in their 
first month of service and one was a speech therapist. They were in- 
structed to abstract the case histories and record all information requir- 
ed by a data sheet? whether or not they thought it would be useful in de- 





1. The authors wish to express appreciation for the patience and cooperation of Karl 
F. Heiser, Coordinator of Research, Monte M. Bliss and Margaret B. Boag, Psychologists 
in The Research Department, and Robert Gottsleben, Speech Therapist in the Education 
Department, of The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. 


2. This data sheet and the instructions for its use are printed in the Appendix, Requir- 
ing the judges to record irrelevant material complicated their task but made it more 
realistic, and also allowed us to separate errors of abstracting from errors in the selec 
tion and use of information for the final classification. 
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ciding the final classification and were given Part I of this study to 
use as a manual.! 


Each judge classified a different set of ten practice cases. The het- 
erogeneity of experience thus introduced into their training was design- 
ed to simulate natural working conditions. Errors of both abstracting 
and classifying were discussed with each judge separately. All four then 
classified the same twenty-five cases under the impression that these 
were part of the final hundred. Experience had shown that most errors 
were due to hurry and fatigue; therefore the judges were forbidden to 
do more than five cases a day and were encouraged to work slowly. 
When they had finished the twenty-five they went back and underlined 
the factors they took into consideration for the classification and 
changed. any they thought were in error. They were questioned pointed- 
ly about what they had underlined and were advised to re-read certain 
parts of the eriteria but their errors were not directly pointed out to 


them.? 


After the training described above, for the final test of reliability 
all judges classified the same hundred cases. No two judges were work- 
ing with the same cases at the same time and after each set of five, the 
data sheets were removed to minimize the influence of one judgement on 
another. All but twenty-five of the final cases and practice cases were 
under age 20. All were taken in alphabetical order from the clinical 
files or had been encountered in recent departmental work. They 
formed a representative sample of the young resident population of The 
Training School. 


1. It is one of the advantages of this system that rules for classification remain fixed 
while the specific criteria for Familial and Organic etiology may be and should be ex- 
panded or changed to fit new facts. The criteria published in Part I contained the fam- 
ilial and organic factors encountered in the first 200 cases that were surveyed by the 
writers. This reliability study involved many new cases. No previous criteria were 
changed or dropped, but the following were added: 


Definite Familial evidence: Attended Binet Class, Special Class, ungraded class, op- 
portunity class, or other class implying slow learning. There are definitely retarded 
half-siblings by the same parent stemming from two other unions. Slight Suspicion 
of Familial evidence: The likely or ‘putative’ father is definitely mentally retarded. 


Definite Organic evidence: Definite medical diagnosis of megalencephaly; positive 
Wasserman in child under 12 with no post-natal incident to account for it; dropped 
on head at birth; jaundiced or having leukemia during the first six months; operation 
described as specially traumatic occuring during infant’s first thirty days; abnor- 
mal pneumoencephalogram; incoordination prevents running; Rh incompatibility; 
severe anaemia in mother during pregnancy; German measles (rubella) in first 3 
months of pregnancy; definite diagnosis of phenylpyruvic acid on the basis of lab- 
oratory test; diagnosis of dysarthric speech by h therapist or speech clinic with 
the comment that this indicates central pathology. Slight suspicion of Organic evi- 
dence: After head injury has neurological symptoms or unconscious longer than 24 
hours; any operation during infant’s first thirty days; seizures reported; slight mis- 
carriage during pregnancy, doctors statement. 





2. This procedure suggests that inexperienced people might easily train each other in 
the use of this system. 
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RESULTS 


1. Agreement between judges: 


Analysis by Chi-square showed that the four judges did not differ 
significantly in the number of cases placed in each subdivision. This 
means that no judge developed a personal bias leading him to use cer. 
tain labels more often than his fellows. All but one of the subdivisions 
were used at least twice. 


Two or more judges agreed on the same classification for all hun. 
dred cases. At least three of the four agreed in 85 cases. Agreement 
was unanimous for 61 cases. The amount of agreement expected by 
chance alone may be found for each of the following conditions: four 
judges out of four, three out of four, two pair, two out of four, and no 
agreement.! Table I shows the comparison between theoretical fre. 
quency and obtained frequency for each of these. The over-all difference 
between chance frequency and obtained frequency is significant far be. 





TABLE I 


Comparison between chance agreement and obtained agreement 
for four judges classifying one hundred cases. 
Number of judges agreeing: 


4 3 2/2 2 None 
Chance frequency 2.12 18.79 3.67 45.31 30.11 
Obtained frequency 61.00 24.00 5.00 10.00 0.00 
Difference 58.88 5.21 1.33 35.31 30.11 





yond the .001 level of confidence, even allowing for the low theoretical 
frequencies. Most of the difference between what we obtained and what 
could be expected by chance comes from the large amount of unani- 
mous agreement, the absence of complete disagreement, and the small 
proportion of cases in which only two judges agreed. 


Before we can estimate reliability with more precision, we must de- 
cide which level of agreement we will accept. The carelessness of one 
judge is sufficient to destroy unanimity. If only two judges agree, or if 
two agree on one classification and two on another, we have little con- 





1. The authors are grateful to Dr. Alfred F. Glixman for furnishing a statistical method 
of obtaining theoretical frequencies for this analysis. 
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fidence in the reliability of their judgements. Therefore we will accept 
agreement by at least three out of four as our criterion for reliability. 
We obtained such agreement for 85% of the hundred cases. This means 
that we may expect between 76 and 91 percent agreement of this sort 
at or beyond the .05 level of confidence, and between 74 and 93 percent 
at or beyond the .01 level of confidence.’ 


2. Types of error: 

Disagreements among the judges were caused primarily by their 
failure to follow instructions in using the classification system. Analy- 
sis showed that such failures stemmed from four sources.” 


a) Misunderstanding provisions of the system itself; 24 in- 
stances. 


b) Careless abstracting of the case record resulting in faulty 
information and therefore faulty classification ; 22 instances. 


c) Careless failure to use information after it had been ab- 
stracted; 13 instances. 


d) Accepting evidence from the wrong authority or rejecting 
evidence for which there was proper authority; 13 instances. 


Errors involving misunderstanding are the most serious from the point 
of view of achieving a reliable and objective classification. We have 
restated certain of the criteria to prevent their recurrence. We had not 
stated explicitly that putative parents were not to be accepted as mem- 
bers of the subject’s immediate family, (9 errors) and that low forceps 
did not constitute a slight suspicion of Organic etiology (3 errors). The 
design of the data sheet made it easy to suppose that the state of the in- 
fant after birth gave information concerning birth (5 errors) and that 
the mother’s age at the time of birth gave information concerning preg- 
nancy (2 errors). (See Figure 1 Appendix). We had not made it clear 
that gross paralysis after a head injury constituted a neurological 
symptom of brain damage (2 errors). The remaining three errors in- 
volved interpreting the terms ‘little’ as specifying schooling, ‘late’ as 
specifying age of walking, and ‘vocational school’ as indicating educa- 
tional retardation. 


1. Confidence intervals taken from Snedecor, G. W. Statistical Methods, 4th Ed. Ames, 
Iowa Collegiate Press, 1987, p. 4-5, Table 1.1 





2. The number of errors is larger than the number of disagreements among the judges 
because two errors could be made by the same judge on a single case. 
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With respect to the errors of abstracting, we do not know that the 
case would have been correctly classified, even if the judge had had 
proper information. Six of the twenty-two errors resulted from failure 
to record parental education or occupation and the rest were heterogen. 
eous. Pure careless failure to use information which had been properly 
abstracted involved items such as length of pregnancy (2 errors), 
Jength of labor (4 errors) and amount of education for a member of 
the immediate family (2 errors). Unanimous agreement was prevented 
in nine cases due to purely careless error and in seven cases by errors 
of abstracting. 


Errors involving use of authoritative sources resulted from care. 
less thinking rather than pure oversight. Although the judges had been 
told to ignore test data, results from the Heath Rail-Walking Test were 
accepted as evidence four times. The judges had all been informed that 
New Jersey. state agencies based statements of retardation only on ac. 
tual psychometric examinations, but in five instances such statements 
were discounted. The remaining four errors involved crediting certain 
medical statements. In five cases unanimous agreement was prevented 
by an error involving authority. 


There was only one instance of disagreement among judges which 
was not caused by failure to follow directions in using the classifica- 
tion system. A word was virtually illegible but had been translated as 
“Chorea?”. Two judges took this to mean that chorea existed, while 
two did not. Disagreements of this type are probably unavoidable. 


This analysis of errors suggests that the inherent objectivity of the 
classification system is actually greater than the obtained reliability 
would indicate. Three of the four varieties of error, those involving 
careless abstracting, careless use of data, and careless thinking, would 
be eliminated if classifiers were perfect machines! The amount of 
careless error probably decreases in direct proportion to the classifier’s 


interest in the case.! The cliriician surveying a new admission, for ex- 
ample, has a far different curiosity about each detail than the research 
assistant on his way through five hundred cases. 





1. We find that speed of abstracting increases even during the first 25 cases, and that 
all but purely careless errors decrease after the first hundred cases. For our judges, the 
amount of time spent classifying a case decreased from about 45 minutes to about 25, 
put the average number of errors for the first 25 of the hundred cases was 5.2, and for 
the last 25 it was still 3.5. 
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As a practical precaution, on the basis of all the foregoing evi- 
dence, we suggest that a second judge should always go over the data 
sheet to check the classification, and where complete accuracy is desir- 


able, someone should also re-read the case. 


DISCUSSION 


The reliability of this classification system depends so much upon 
the accuracy of the user, and so little upon professional judgement, that 
a skilled clerk or registrar might do all the abstracting of case histories, 
and most of the classifying on a routine basis. Her work might be 
checked by the psychologist when he makes his next clinical report. It 
js important that this checking be recorded so that the reliability of 
classification of a given case may be assessed at a glance. Perhaps for 
mass surveys such checking would not be worth while, as the 15 or 20 

ercent error in individual cases would probably average out for the 
population as a whole. We come to this conclusion because each of our 
four judges placed roughly the same number of cases in any given sub- 
division, despite the fact that some were misclassified there. In research 
involving small samples, however, errors in individual cases would be 
intolerable. Evidence from our analysis of errors suggests that the 
routine precaution of having a second judge go over the data sheet will 
eliminate many misclassifications, while a’ review of the abstracting will 
catch most of the rest. Thus, adequate reliability even for the individual 
case is not impractical in terms of the time and effort involved. 


When the classification system is used with: institutionalized per- 
sons, the proportion of cases falling in each major category reflects the 
admission policies of the institution, of course, rather than the ‘true’ 
distribution of the various etiologies. For example, private institutions 
will have fewer Familial cases, since familial parents usually cannot 
pay private fees. Similarly, the number of cases classified at a given 
level. of certainty will reflect administrative policy concerning the 
amount of social and medical information gathered for routine pur- 
poses. If complete and accurate information could be obtained for each 
person, only the five major. categories would be necessary as each case 
could be assigned to its proper category at the highest level of certain- 
ty, and. the Not-€lassifiable category would disappear. Of course such 
perfection remains an impossible ideal. One of the main advantages of 
‘the system is that it indicates what we know about a-case even when the 
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information is very meagre. It indicates also what information must be 
gathered to raise the level of certainty. For example, we may know no. 
thing about a child except that the neighbors say the absconding unwed 
mother was not very bright; therefore the case would classify as an 
NC-F. (See Table A, Appendix). This label in turn would indicate 
that we should search for some definite evidence concerning the mother, 
for example the age and grade when she left grammar school. We 
should also arrange for a neurological examination or try to find an in. 
formant who knew the child well enough to be able to say when he 
walked and talked. If the mother left sixth grade at the age of 15, and 
if the neurological picture is negative, the classification becomes F.3, 
Similarly, if we start with an F-3 we know we must seek information on 
birth and pregnancy in order to raise the certainty level to F-1. The 
ease and objectivity with which a case may be reclassified is one of the 
strongest assets of this system. 


It is quite likely that as our knowledge expands, new organic syn- 
dromes may be differentiated. Just as we have placed Mongoloids in a 
category by themselves, so we might segregate cases due to German 
measles occuring in the first three months of pregnancy. Thus the sys- 
tem has ‘built in’ flexibility. The time and effort invested in classifying 
a population is not likely to be wasted because the bases of classifica- 
tion suddenly become obsolete. 


This system may be used for certain purely administrative pur- 
poses. It would be possible to compare the average certainty level of 
the Organic cases with the average certainty level of the Familial cases. 
This would permit the administrator to judge whether his most press- 
ing need is for expanded medical reports or for increased social service. 
An administrator might set a certain average level of certainty of clas- 
sification as a realistic goal for his institution, and budget personnel 
time accordingly. Central agencies might compare institutions with re- 
spect to policy toward obtaining background information and distribu- 
tion of the major etiologies. Each of these uses implies, of course, clas- 
sification of the entire resident population.? 





1. At The Training School, as a matter of routine, the psychologist involved fills out 
the data sheet for each case coming up for admission or review. Often he initiates inqui- 
ries and revises his classification on the basis of the information obtained. As soon 38 
the resident population has been covered, classification will become part of the usual pre- 
‘admission procedure. We will be able to trace fluctuations in type of case admitted 
watch the success of the training program for each variety. 
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From the standpoint of research, this system holds certain unique 
advantages. We will be able to state how ‘pure’ a certain sample is with 
respect to etiology, or specify in advance the certainty level we are pre- 

ared to accept. For example, we might wish to survey the etiology of 
all children showing artistic skill; while low certainty of classification 
could not be avoided in some cases, we can at least assign a tentative 
label to each. For other problems we might want to compare the extent 
to which Not-Classifiable or Mixed cases resemble the ‘purer’ examples 
of a certain etiology. At times we may want the most sharply contrast- 
ed groups we can secure and would limit our sample to cases at the 
highest certainty level. All too often contradictory results are obtained 
for the same problem because the experimenters are not using the same 
type of case. We believe that the reliability and objectivity of the sys- 
tem we have just presented will help those who use it to exchange ideas 
concerning the mentally retarded with a minimum of confusion. 


APPENDIX 


Manual for A Classification System for the Mentally Retarded 
by Margaret M. Riggs and Margaret E. Cassel 


This classification system involves the interaction of three kinds of 
information: 


a) Positive evidence indicating familial or organic pathology. 


b) Less positive evidence, sufficient to raise a slight but not de- 
cisive suspicion of familial or organic pathology. 


c) Specific non-diagnostic information concerning family, preg- 
nancy, birth, development, and neurological state, the pres- 
ence of which suggests that if there had been pathology it 
would have been remembered and reported by the informant. 


The criteria listed below define what we accept as definite positive 
evidence for Familial and Organic etiology and what we accept as a 
‘slight suspicion’ for each.! 


1. In specifying the causes and symptoms which we are willing to accept as evidence of 
organic damage, we have included only those: a) which we actually have found in a 
series of about 300 cases, and b) which are also well recognized as being significant for 
the etiology and diagnosis of damage to the central nervous system. We recognize that 
each investigator using this system of classification is at liberty to modify our list of or- 
ganic and familial factors as he sees fit, or, in fact to substitute his own set of factors 
or criteria. This flexibility provides for the incorporation of new knowledge when and 
where it is discovered, without alteration of the basic framework. 
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I Criteria for Classifying Cases as Familial 


A. Definite evidence: 


1, At least one parent or sibling (not half sib, not twin, not pu. 
tative parent) is diagnosed as ‘backward’, ‘dull’, ‘retarded’, 
‘mentally deficient’, of borderline intelligence or less, on the 
basis of an intelligence test, or by an individual or institution 
known to base diagnoses only on intelligence tests; such def. 
ciency not accompanied by a possible organic cause or symp. 
tomatology indicative of such a cause, as these are defined 
in this paper. 

. At least one parent or sibling (not half sib, not twin, not pu- 
tative parent) attended or is attending special class, ungraded 
class, Binet class, opportunity class or other class implying 
slow learning, or is or was three or more years retarded in 
school; this educational retardation existing without recorded 
non-intellectual cause such as illness, personality disturbance, 
frequent changes in school placement. 

. There are definitely retarded half siblings meeting the above 
criteria descended from the same parent but stemming from 
two other unions. 


B. Slight suspicion: 


1. At least one parent or sibling (not half-sib, not twin, not pu- 


tative parent) said to be mentally retarded, intellectually 
dull, (etc. as above) with no objective intelligence test in- 
ferred, made or is making little progress in school, incapable 
of profiting from elementary school. 


. The likely or putative parent is definitely mentally retarded 
by the criteria for definite evidence stated above. 


II Criteria for Classifying Cases as Organic 


A. Definite Evidence: 
1. Diagnosis by a neurologist or endocrinologist on the basis of 





objective examination that a recognized organic syndrome is 
responsible for the child’s retardation, e. g. cerebral palsy, 
megalencephaly, Froelichs, hydrocephalus. If equally compe- 
tent authorities in the same field have given conflicting opin- 
ions disregard the evidence entirely. 
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2. One or more of the following are in the case history: 


a) 
b) 
c) 


d) 


e) 
f) 


g) 
i) 
j) 


k) 


m) 


n) 
0) 


p) 
q) 
r) 


s) 
t) 


Severe falls or injuries to the mother during pregnancy. 
German measles (rubella) in first 3 months of pregnancy. 


Mother had severe anaemia during pregnancy. 


Syphilis at any time in either or both parents with no state- 


ment of a negative Wasserman in the baby, or positive Was- 
serman in the subject under the age of 12 with no post-natal 
incident to account for it. 


Less than 5 pounds birth weight. 


Pregnancy less than 7.5 months. . 


Labor 30 hours or more. 
Difficult labor with instruments used. 


High forceps used. 
Severe distortion or maceration of head during birth, e. g. 


‘severe flattening, blood visible under skin, small fontanelle, 


dropped on-head at birth, etc. 
Deficient animation at birth without normal activity occur- 
ing immediately thereafter, (e. g. crying, breathing). 
Breech birth, cord around neck, pressure on prolapsed 
fetal cord. ° 

Blue baby, cyanotic, jaundiced, leukemia, up to 7 months of 
age. ) 
Transfused or given oxygen during first 6 months. 
Operation described as especially traumatic during first 30 
days of infant’s life. 

Child had high temperature of 106° or over before retarda- 
tion occurred. . 

Meningitis or encephalitis diagnosed at the time of illness, 
according to report. 

Definite presence of phenylpyruvie acid according t to labor- 
atory test. 

Whooping cough at 2.5 years or younger. 


e 


Head injury with unconsciousness longer than 24 hours; 
head injury with change of behavior or , neurological 
symptoms. | 
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Convulsions, three or more, or ‘a few’, or epilepsy diagnosed 
medically. 


Abnormal EEG, skull plate or pneumoencephalogram e, g, 
“thinning of occipital bone”. 


Medical diagnosis of athetosis, spasticity, chorea; gross par. 
alysis not due to poliomyelitis or peripheral injury. 


Abnormal neurological signs of serious intracranial signif. 
cance, e. g. Kernig’s, Babinski, nystagmus, myostagmus, etc, 
(not merely hyperactive reflexes) . 


Staggering gait, tottering walk, incoordination prevents 
running, etc. indicative of gross locomotor disturbance, 
after age four. (Not merely jerky or incoordinate). 


Disarthric speech as diagnosed by a speech therapist or 
speech clinic, with the statement that this indicates central 
pathology. 


Three or more of the following factors giving rise to ‘slight suspi- 


cion’ of organic pathology also constitute definite evidence. 


B. Slight suspicion: 


1. One or two of the following are recorded in the case history.! 


a) 


b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
8) 
h) 
i) 
j) 
k) 


“Position of baby abnormal” during pregnancy and/or 
birth. 

Artificial retardation of birth. 

Between 20 and 29 hours of labor. 

Dry birth. 

“Instruments used” but no recorded injury. 

Medium forceps (not low forceps). 

Difficult birth, no instruments used. 

Deficient animation. 

Abcessed or running ears before retardation occurred. 
Poliomyelitis before retardation occurred. 


Head injury with unconsciousness or nausea, or medical 
diagnosis of concussion. 





1. With more precise information many of these would be classed as ‘definite evidence’ 
for Organic etiology. 
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1) Glandular insufficiency or pituitary insufficiency, in endoc- 
rinologist’s opinion, (not merely “suggestive” or “possi- 
bly”); glandular treatment which caused at least partial 
improvement. 


m) Any operation during first 30 days of infant’s life. Spinal 
or cranial operation before retardation. 


n) Slight motor paralysis. 

o) Gross muscular twitching or coarse tremor. 

p) Tongue does not protrude in midline. 

q) More than three miscarriages. 

r) Strabismus plus locomotor incoordination. 

s) Epilepsy or seizures reported, no elaboration. 

t) Slight miscarriage during the pregnancy; doctor’s statement. 


A case containing definite evidence for both Familial and Organic 
etiology, is classified as Mixed. A case containing definite evidence of 
neither is classified as Unexplained. 


Familial, Organic, and Unexplained cases are further differentiated 
by having a defined level of certainty! dependent on the amount of in- 
formation available to rule out other etiology. For Familial cases we 
wish to know whether conditions of birth, pregnancy, and early devel- 
opment have been remembered well enough so that if abnormalities in- 
dicative of organic damage had occurred they would have been report- 
ed. For Organic cases, we wish to know whether the family information 
is complete enough so that a retarded member would have been men- 
tioned in the record. Since the Unexplained classification depends on 
lack rather than presence of positive evidence, adequate knowledge con- 
cerning family, pregnancy, birth and development is especially import- 
ant, if both familial and organic contributions are to be ruled out. 


Accordingly, four degrees of certainty of diagnosis are set up in 
the Familial and Organic categories; only three are specified for the 
Unexplained category and these depend on the combined information 
1. We are well aware that the terms ‘certainty’ and ‘ruled out’ are only relative. In ac- 
tuality, one never knows that a given etiological factor is causing the retardation in a 


particular case, but only that the. retardation is more likely to be due to that factor than 
to any other in the light of available facts. 
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of ‘the three highest levels of the other two categories. Table A shows 
the complete classification system; the major categories rest on presence 
or absence of definite evidence while the certainty levels depend on 
other information available. The code designation for Familial is F, 
for Organic, O, for Mixed, M, and for Unexplained, X (signifying the 
unknown!). The Arabic numeral following the code letter indicates 
the level of certainty, 1 being the level containing the best information, 
When the information is sufficient for level 1 or 2, but a slight suspicion 
of another category exists, this is designated by giving the code letter of 
the primary category followed by the code letter of the slight suspicion, 
i. e. F-O, O-F, X-O, X-F. These divisions form the lowest level of cer. 
tainty, not because information is lacking, but because the slight suspi- 
cion may indicate a Mixed case, or, for the Unexplained category, point 
toward misclassification. 


Because the Mixed category depends entirely on presence of equal 
positive evidence for both Familial and Organic categories, it has only 
two certainty levels: M-1 meaning definite evidence of both and M.2 
meaning slight suspicion of both. The Not-Classifiable category (coded 
NC) subsumes cases in which the level of information is less than the 
lowest certainty level permitted in the other categories. It is sub-divided 
only to indicate whatever tentative suspicion may be discernible. 


Figure 1. shows the data sheet used at The Training School for re- 
cording information necessary to this classification system and other 
medical and familial data which later experience may show to have di- 
agnostic value. The following instructions are given to those who fill 
out this data sheet: 


1. Be sure to check the whole case record. Fill in every blank 
as fully as possible. We have found that the easiest method 
is to start at the beginning of the record and work through, 
filling in the blanks as we come to the pertinent information. 
If there is no information, write NI. If information about the 


subject can be found in a sibling’s record, use that also. 
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b) 


c) 


d) 
e) 
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Do not use information from the following sources :' 


All.test data, e. g. from Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
Heath Rail-Walking Test, performance tests, head measure- 
ments, Smedly Slope, etc. 


Reports from the Education Department except those by the 
Speech Therapist or Speech Pathologist. 


Cottage reports except for comments on observable physical 
characteristics. 


All personality data. 


Routine preventative shots and vaccinations; Appendectomy, 
Tonsil .and' Adenoids removed (T & A), etc. after the age 
when retardation was noticable; general medical happen- 
ings after admission, e. g. cut toe, skin eruptions, measles, 
etc.; normal findings from local yearly physical examina- 
tions, except Wassermans. 


. When there is doubt about the applicability of the informa- 


tion, put it down. 


. Include statements of normality as well as those implying 


pathology, especially under ‘condition of infant’ and ‘ob- 
served physical characteristics’. 


. Sources should be cited and direct quotes used for technical 


and professional statements whenever possible. Information 
from the application blank may be designated as ‘Ap’. 


. The system of classification set forth in the article is to be 


used without the slightest deviation. The classifier should not 
rely on his own judgment. 


. The final classification is to be designated by the code-symbol 


of the appropriate subdivision. It is possible to find a sub- 
division somewhere within the system to fit any combination 
of definite evidence, slight suspicion, and level of certainty. 


. In the final classification no inferences should be made, e. g. 


fifth grade schooling without the age of leaving school would 
not indicate educational retardation. 


1. ‘Since this classification is to be used as a baseline for regarch on psychometric, dy- 
namic, educational, and social findings, these classes of: information must not be used if 
we are to avoid circularity. Routine medical findings are excluded for the sake of 
economy. 
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TABLE A 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM BASED ON ETIOLOGICAL 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE IN THE CASE RECORDS! 


I. Familial: 
F-1: Definite evidence for Familial? plus some information op 
birth;? no organic signs or causes.” 


F-2: Definite evidence for Familial plus some information on 
pregnancy with birth unspecified; no organic signs or 
causes. 


F-3: Definite evidence for Familial plus some information on 
development, and/or on age of walking and talking, 
and/or neurological examination done, with birth and 
pregnancy unspecified; no organic signs or causes, 


F-4: Definite evidence for Familial, with birth, pregnancy, de. 
velopment, neurological examination unspecified; no or- 
ganic signs or causes. 


F-O: Definite evidence for Familial, with some information on 
birth and/or pregnancy plus slight suspicion of Organic 
pathology.” 


II. Organic: 
O-1: Definite evidence for Organic? plus schooling and/or occu- 
pation specified for both parents or one parent and all 
siblings; no evidence for Familial.” 


0-2: Definite evidence for Organic plus schooling and/or occu- 
pation specified for one parent and one sib, other parent’s 
identity known; no evidence for Familial. 


0-3: Definite evidence for Organic plus schooling and/or occu- 
pation specified for one parent, other parent’s identity 
known; no evidence for Familial. 


0-4: Definite evidence for Organic with less evidence concern- 
ing family than in O-3; no evidence for Familial. 


O-F: Definite evidence for Organic plus schooling and/or occu- 
pation specified for both parents or for one parent and 
at least one sib, other parent’s identity known plus slight 
suspicion of Familial etiology.” 





1. We recognize that it would be desirable to have complete social and medical histories 
plus complete neurological examinations for every case. Such information would give @ 
higher level of certainty in each category than the above system provides. 





2. These phrases refer to evidence stated in “Criteria for classifying cases”. 





3. We do not consider birth weight and condition of infant after birth as evidence 
specifying birth. 











III. Unexplained: 
X-1: Absence of evidence for Organic and Familial; some in- 


formation on birth plus schooling and/or occupation 
specified for both parents or one parent and all siblings. 

X-2: Absence of evidence for Familial and Organic; some in- 
formation on birth and/or pregnancy plus schooling 
and/or occupation specified for both parents or for one 
parent and at least one sib, other parent’s identity known. 

X-3: Absence of evidence for Familial and Organic; some in- 
formation on one or more of the following: birth, preg- 
nancy, development, age of walking and talking, neurol- 
ogical examination, plus schooling and/or occupation 
specified for at least one parent, the other parent’s iden- 
tity known. ’ 

X-F: Slight suspicion of Familial etiology and absence of any 
evidence for Organic; some information on birth and/or 
pregnancy plus schooling and/or occupation specified 
for both parents or for one parent and at least one sib, 
other parent’s identity known. 

X-O: Slight suspicion of Organic pathology and absence of any 
evidence for Familial; some information on birth and/or 
pregnancy plus schooling and/or occupation specified for 
both parents or for one parent and at least one sib, other 
parent’s identity known. 

IV. Mixed: 
M-1: Definite evidence for both Familial and Organic etiology. 
M-2: Slight suspicion for both Organic and Familial etiology. 


V. Mongoloid: Any statement, backed by evidence, from a profes- 
sional person or institution that child is Mongoloid. 


VI. Not-Classifiable: 

NC-X: Absence of evidence for Organic and Familial, evidence 
insufficient to satisfy X-3. 

NC-F: Slight suspicion of Familial etiology and absence of any 
evidence for Organic; nothing on birth or pregnancy. 

NC-O: Slight suspicion of Organic pathology and absence of 
any evidence for Familial; schooling and/or occupation 
unspecified for one parent and all siblings, or for both 
parents. 

NC-M: Definite evidence for Familial plus a slight suspicion of 
Organic with birth and pregnancy unspecified, or Definite 
evidence for Organic plus a slight suspicion of Familial, 
with schooling and/or occupation unspecified for one 
parent and all siblings, or for both parents. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL ADDS 
PSYCHIATRIST TO EXPANDING STAFF 





To expand its research and diagnostic facilities in the field of men- 
tal deficiency, The Training School at Vineland, N. J., has added psy- 
chiatric counsel to its list of professional services. The announcement 
was made in mid-October by Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school. 


Dr. Robert C. Prall, assistant director of the Child Study Center, 
Institute of the Pennsylvania hospital in Philadelphia, now serves on 


the staff each week on a part-time basis. 


“The addition of Dr. Prall to our staff is another significant step 
in establishing The Training School as a nationally known one-stop 
center for comprehensive diagnosis and guidance in the treatment of 
mental retardation”, Dr. Jacob said. “We hope to add, as soon as pos- 
sible, neurologists, pediatricians, biochemists, and other specialists so 
that every clue in the important work of examination, treatment, and 
prevention can be explored. The counsel of ‘Dr. Prall in our education 


and training departments, too, will be invaluable.” 


A native of New Jersey, Dr. Prall was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1940. He received his degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School in 1943 and served an internship and res- 
idency in surgery and pathology at the Reading, Pa., hospital. He 
spent two years with the U. S. Army Medical Corps and later was staff 
physician at the Norristown State Hospital in Norristown, Pa., from 
July 1947 to September 1950. He held a fellowship in child psychia- 
try at the Child Study Center in Philadelphia for two years prior to be- 
coming its assistant director. In addition to his current duties there, he 
serves as consultant in child psychiatry to the Family Service of 


Philadelphia. 


Dr. Prall resides, with his wife and three children, in Springfield, 
Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 
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FM CLUB HOLDS 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


At the 50th Anniversary of the FM Club, held at The Training 
School on Saturday, October 25, two charter members were present 
from the club’s first organization meeting in 1902. They were Dr. Louis 
Nusbaum of Philadelphia and C. Emerson (Ted) Nash of Vineland, 


superintendent of the school. 


There were 65 present at the one o’clock anniversary luncheon in 
Maxham dining room at which Dr. J. E. W. Wallin of Wilmington, 
Delaware gave the main address. Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The 
Training School, presided. Early members termed the meeting one of 
the largest “and best” in recent years. 


The FM Club, organized by the late Dr. Edward R. Johnstone, di- 
rector of the school from 1900 to 1946, is composed of psychologists, 
educators, medical men, and others interested in the field of mental de- 
ficiency and the work of The Training School. Beginning with a 
nucleus of eight members, its semi-annual meetings through the years 
have attracted members and guests from many parts of the nation and 
several foreign countries. 


The program on October 25 began at 11: a. m., with a morning 
reunion in the Research Laboratory. When a major number of the 
guests had assembled, they were taken on a tour of the newly decorated 
school building and later through the newly furnished Johnstone 
Cottage. 

An informal discussion of current trends in the research and edu- 
cation programs at The Training School, led by Dr. Jacob, took place 
in the downstairs recreation rooms of Johnstone Cottage. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Karl F. Heiser, coordinator of research; Dr. Robert C. Prall, 
psychiatrist and newest member of the research and clinical staff; Dr. 
Herman Arbitman, Monte Bliss, Andrew Berger, and Robert Cassel, all 
of the school’s psychology department. Afterwards the yearly picture 
of the group was taken, for the records. 





Prior to the luncheon, all guests signed a special commemorative 
picture of Dr. Henry H. Goddard, first director of the research labora- 
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tory, who is now living in Santa Barbara, California. The white mat 
surrounding the picture had been beautifully lettered for the occasion 
by Hugh Kelly of the school staff. The picture was subsequently sent, 
with a copy of the day’s program, to Dr. Goddard who had written with 
his message that he could not attend the anniversary: “I am now 86 and 
in good health”. 

Maxham dining room had been attractively decorated by Mrs. Alice 
M. Nash and Henry Fredette with fall leaves and flowers prior to the 
luncheon. Programs, in gold and blue, contained early pictures of 
club members. 

Dr. Walter Jacob, presiding, welcomed the guests and introduced 
the two 1902 members, Dr. Nusbaum and Ted Nash, who spoke briefly. 
“It’s remarkable how this club has gone on and on,” Dr. Nusbaum 
said, “without charter, dues, or by-laws. But there’s a strong thread of 
unity which has persisted through the years.” Mr. Nash told of what 
“a wonderful help” the club had been to The Training School. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, psychologist, lecturer, and visiting professor 
in many colleges, gave the principal address of the day. He had served 
as guest psychologist at The Training School in 1910. 


His talk, carefully prepared and documented, was replete with ear- 
ly history and anecdotes about The Training School. He paid high trib- 
ute to Professor Johnstone whom he described as “the embodiment of 
happiness, an administrative diplomat”. He traced the consistent prog- 
ress of the school under the administration of the Rev. S. Olin Garrison, 
Dr. Johnstone, and Dr. Jacob and outlined the major research findings 
developed by Drs. Goddard, Porteus, Doll and Heiser. He recalled the 
“dedicated work” of Alice Morrison Nash, Ted Nash, Helen Hill, Wal- 
ter Cornell, Alexander Johnson, and others he had known at Vineland. 
Many of the teachers, trained here, have become widely known in their 
fields, he said, naming several of them: Alice B. Metzner, Emma Good- 
hue, Cordelia Cresswell, Meta L. Anderson, Christine P. Ingram, and 
Marion F. Bridie. 

In conclusion, he stressed the importance of the friendly, informal 
gatherings of the FM Club in relation to the work of The Training 
School and said he, like others, hoped to return to many more of them. 

His talk, less than an hour long, was warmly applauded. 

Dr. Jacob then introduced members of the club who had attended 
meetings “for 25 years or more”. Each spoke briefly, recalling some 
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highlight of their experiences at The Training School. Included were 
Dr. Edgar A. Doll, former Director of Research at The Training 
School and now with the Devereux Schools at Langhorne, Pa., ‘Dr, 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, Dr. Emil Frankel and Robert M. Beechley of ‘the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies at Trenton; Frank G, 
Merithew, of Vineland, former menager of Menantico Colony; Dr. Wal. 
ter S. Cornell, former director of Medical Services in the Philadelphia 
public schools; Dr. Carrol T. Jones, superintendent of the State Colony 
at New Lisbon; Ernest N. Roselle, superintendent of the Southbury, 
Conn., Training School; James D. Jackson, psychologist at the New 
Jersey State Prison at Trenton. 


The day was climaxed with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne”, led 
by Ted Nash, with Miss Nellie Starkey at the piano. 


HARVEST SUNDAY PROGRAMS 





The annual “Harvest Home Sunday” at The Training School was 
held November 2 with many guests present for the program of music, 
recitations, exhibits, and brief talks. Traditionally a religious cere- 
mony, the program is an expression of thanks for the bounteous crops 
produced throughout the year. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director of The Training School, presented the 
harvest day message calling attention to the stage at Garrison Hall 
which was beautifully decorated with fruits, grains, vegetables and 
flowers. The crops exhibit was arranged by the children under the di- 
rection of Henry E.'Renne, farm supervisor. Handsome floral displays 
from the school greenhouse were provided by Edward Costa, who is in 
charge of the work there. 

The Rev. N. Vance Johnston, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Vineland, gave an excellent short talk on “Thankfulness”. Mr. and 
‘Mrs. C. Emerson Nash were in charge of the program; Hugh Kelly di- 
rected the 20-piece band which presented two numbers; Miss Nellie 
Starkey was the accompanist for the singing and other musical numbers. 


A similar harvest program was held at Menantico Colony on the 
previous Sunday, October 26. Dr. James S. Wittman, Jr., colony man- 
ager, presided at the ceremony there. 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST ARTICLE 
TELLS OF TRAINING SCHOOL 





The story of New Jersey’s leadership in a program which demon- 
strates that “Retarded Children Can Be Helped” was told by Steven 
M. Spencer in the October 11th issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
He explained that this help is accomplished through home training, 
special classes, sheltered workshops and in other activities that stimu- 
late the fullest development of mentally deficient offspring, helping 
them to live happier, more useful lives. 

The contribution of The Training School] at Vineland, N. J., 
through research and education, is brought out in a number of places 
in the article. The school itself is described as a “non-profit, privately 
operated school which has achieved world-wide distinction”. The Train- 
ing School’s motto: “Happiness first and all else follows” is one of the 
main steps, the author says, not only for retarded children but for “all” 
children to know the meaning of success. The school’s monthly Bulletin, 
which is mailed to many parts of the world, is also quoted. 

It is pointed out that even a heart-rending decision to place the 
child in an institution involves a problem for only 10 per cent of the es- 
timated 1,500,000 mentally deficient in the United States. The remain- 
ing 90 per cent must continue, as in the past, to live at home. Miss 
Vincent Cianci, at the North Jersey Training School, near Paterson, has 
devoted herself to this aspect of the problem with the first project of its 
kind to be organized in the United States. 

The article tells how Mrs. Laura Sparks Blossfield, of Teaneck, 
suggested that mothers get together in organized groups. Her idea met 
response in nine other New Jersey communities and has blossomed in- 
to the National Association for Retarded Children, made up of 110 
chapters in 26 states, with a membership exceeding 11,000. The fine 
work at The Training School in Vineland, organized in 1888 by the 
Rev. S. Olin Garrison, the operation of the special class in the Oaklyn 
public school, the organization of the parents group at Gloucester and 
the function of the Village School in Ridgewood are described by 
Spencer as examples of what New Jersey is doing to solve the problems 
of one of the darkest disasters any parent can undergo. 
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SCHOOL YEAR OPENS WITH 
INCREASED STAFF, EXPANDED PROGRAMS _ 





A number of changes in employee personnel is noted since June 
1952 due to retirements, job changes, and general expansion of staff at 
The Training School. The greatest number of new members is reported 
in the Education Department where Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of 
educational activities, was able to procure a full staff of teachers in a 
series of trips in New Jersey and into neighboring states. 

With the assistance of Mrs. Alice M. Nash, educational consultant, 
and Lewis F. W. Hawk, supervisor of vocational training, Dr. Delp has 
begun a gradual broadening of school services and programs. Due to 
the availability of full time teachers of music, crafts, printing, and phys- 
ical education, the Education Department is again able to provide great- 
ly expanded training in these fields. 

In the interest of more individualized education, four classrooms 
in cottages have been set up this year at pre-kindergarten and kinder- 
garten levels. They have been established in Hutchinson, Cattell A, 
Robison cottages and on the second floor of Garrison Hall. 

The list of new staff members in all departments at The Training 
School follows: 

ANDREW BERGER 
Psychological Intern 

Coming to The Training School this fall from Colombia, South 
America, Andrew Berger joined the staff as a psychological intern. A 
native of Budapest, Hungary, Mr. Berger has lived in Colombia since 
the age of five. 

He came to the United States for his college degrees, attending 
Houghton College from 1945 to 1949 and taking his master’s degree at 
Indiana University in 1952. He served as a graduate assistant at Indiana 
during his last year there. 

Mr. Berger resides in rooms on the school grounds. 


MONTE M. BLISS 
Junior Psychologist 


Monte M. Bliss of Van Hiseville, N. J., joined the research labora- 
tory of The Training School this fall. A psychology major, he received 
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hig master’s degree this year from Temple University in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bliss, a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., attended Brooklyn College 

and the University of Maryland. He earned his bachelor’s degree in 
1951 at Long Island University. 

He is a member of the American Psychological Association, Phi 

Lambda Delta, and Psi Chi. His special fields of interest are clinical 


and child psychology. 


MRS. MARGARET B. BOAG 
Junior Psychologist 

Mrs. Margaret B. Boag of Chambersburg, Penna., is a new member 
of the psychology staff at The Training School. She was graduated 
in 1951 from Lebanon Valley College at Annville, Penna., and was 
listed in the “Who’s Who Among Students in American Colleges and 
Universities”. 

Last year she attended George Washington University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., completing residence requirements for her master’s degree. 
Mrs. Boag is residing in Maxham Cottage on the school grounds. 


ROBERT H. CASSEL 
Research Associate 

Rejoining the research laboratory staff at The Training School af- 
ter an absence of two years due to ill health is Robert H. Cassel of 
Norristown, Pa. Mr. Cassel served as a research intern in 1947-48 and 
as a psychologist from 1948 to 1950. 

A graduate of Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pa., Mr. Cassel 
earned his master’s degree at the University of Pennsylvania. He also 
has two semesters work at The Citadel in Charlestown, S. C., to his 
credit. He is a member of the American Psychological Association, 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, Tau Kappa Alpha and 
Theta Chi fraternities. 

Mr. Cassel is married to the former Margaret E. Rain, also a psy- 
chologist at The Training School. They reside in an apartment at 66 S. 
Myrtle Street, Vineland. 


MARGARET A. DORASAVAGE 
Education Staff 
The daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Dorasavage of Pottsville, Pa., 
Miss Margaret A. Dorasavage became a member of the teaching staff of 
The Training School this year. 
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She attended Pottsville Catholic High School and was graduated 
in May 1952 from Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Pa., with a B.S, 
degree in Elementary Education and in Special Education for Mentally 
Retarded Children. She is a member of NEA and PSEA. 

Miss Dorasavage resides at Maxham Cottage on the school grounds, 


JOSEPH T. FRANCE 
* Education Staff 
A former supervisor of recreation at The Wallingford Home in 
Wallingford, Pa., Joseph T. France came to The Training School this 
fall as a health education instructor. He is a graduate of West Chester 
State Teachers College in Pennsylvania, with a B.S. degree in physical 
education. He is a Philadelphian by birth. 
Mr. and Mrs. France and their small daughter, Katherine, reside in 
an apartment at 733 S. East Avenue, Vineland. 


FRANK GUDELASKAS 
Education Staff 


With nine years of experience in the elementary and special edu- 
cation fields, Frank Gudelaskas of Minersville, Pa., joined the teaching 
staff of The Training: School this fall. He is a graduate of Kutztown 
State Teachers College in Pennsylvania. 

After graduation, he taught for three years in the Branch Twp. 
schools at Llewellyn, Pa. From 1945 to 1950, he was a member of the 
staff at the Jones School in Miami, Florida. Last year he taught at the 
Woods School at Langhorne, Pa. 

He resides in Babbitt Cottage on the school grounds. 


LEWIS F. W. HAWK 
Supervisor of Vocational Training 

Lewis F. W. Hawk, for 7 years an instructor at the Glenn Mills, 
Pa., Vocational School, joined the staff of The Training School this 
fall. He is a native of Philipsburg, Pa. A graduate-of East Strouds- 
burg Teachers College, he earned his M.Ed. degree at Rutgers 
University. 

Mr. Hawk is the Supervisor of Vocational Training at The 
Training School, in a broadened program of education in this field. He 
is a member of the New Jersey Vocational and Arts Association, the 
Delaware County Industrial Education Association, and Kappa Delta 
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Pi, He has also been active in Boy Scout work for 20 years and was 
among the first Cub Scout Masters in the country. : 

He is married and has one daughter, Sally, a junior this year at 
West Chester State Teachers College in Pennsylvania. 


C. JAY JOHNSTON 
Education Staff 

A graduate in this year’s class at the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Trenton, C. Jay Johnston is the new printing and graphic arts 
teacher at The Training School here. 

A native of Avondale, Pa., he came to Vineland from Dexter, N. Y. 
where his family resides. In college, he was a member of Phi Alpha 
Delta fraternity. . 

Mr. Johnston resides in rooms on the school grounds at The Train- 
ing School. 

RUSSELL L. LOOKER 
Education Staff 
’ Russell L. Looker of Johnstown, Penna., is a new member of the 
teaching staff at The Training School. A graduate of Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College in Pennsylvania, he received his B.S. degree in ele- 
mentary education there. 

Active in sports, Mr. Looker has a 4-year record of varsity foot- 
ball at Bloomsburg. He was also president of the student council. 

Mr. Looker resides on the school grounds at The Training School. 


JEANNE McCLOSKEY 
Education Staff 

Jeanne McCloskey of Lock Haven, Pa., is a new member of the 
teaching staff at The Training School. Prior to coming to Vineland, 
she had been a teacher at the Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

Miss McCloskey holds a B.S. in Education degree from Lock Ha- 
ven State Teachers College and earned her M. Ed. degree at Pennsy]- 
vania State College. She is a member of Pi Kappa Sigma sorority. 

Miss McCloskey resides in Maxham Cottage on the school grounds. 


MORGAN W. McKEAN 
Records Office 


Morgan W. McKean of Linwood, N. J., a part-time teacher at The 
Training School last year, has been named to 2 position in the Child 
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Life office where he will have charge of records. His wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Royer McKean, is assisting with the bookkeeping work in the business 
office. 

Mr. McKean is a graduate of Atlantic City High School and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has completed residence requirements 
on his master’s degree at Temple University and expects to receive the 
degree in February 1953. A veteran of World War II, Mr. McKean 
served in the U. S. Navy as a radio technician for 4 years. 

The McKeans reside at Hutchinson Cottage on the school grounds. 


THOMAS F. MORRISSEY 
Education Staff 

An instructor in industrial arts, Thomas F. Morrissey came to The 
Training School this fall from Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. He 
attended St. Mary’s school there and later was graduated from Wenonah 
Military Academy. Additional studies were pursued at Pennsylvania 
State College and the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Morrissey is married and has a son, Thomas F., and a daugh- 
ter, Miriam Ruth. He is an experienced photographer and is also a 
member of the American Federation of Musicians. 

He resides during the school week at Babbitt Cottage on The Train- 
ing School grounds. 

BARBARA E. RANCK 
Education Staff 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State College, Barbara E. Ranck joined 
The Training School staff this fall as a nursery school teacher. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Ranck of Leola, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Miss Ranck is a member of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association and the Association for Childhood 
Education. 

She resides in Maxham Cottage on the school grounds. 


MARGARET E. SNYDER 
Education Staff 

Experienced in work with handicapped children, Miss Margaret E. 
Snyder of Hampton, N. J., joined the school staff of The Training 
School this fall. She is in charge of the sewing classes in the Home 
Economics Department. 

A graduate of the State Teachers College at Farmington, Maine, 
she is also a business college graduate. She attended Rutgers Universi- 
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ty and holds a permanent Elementary Teacher’s Certificate in the state 
of New Jersey. 

A native of Jersey City, she is the daughter of Mrs. Emma H. Sny- 
der and the late Samuel Snyder. Prior to coming to Vineland, she has 
held positions at The Warburg School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind; and the Children’s Tu- 
berculosis Preventorium at Farmingdale, N. J. 


MRS. SUE SPENGEMAN 
Education Staff 


Mrs. Sue Spengeman of Ridgefield, N. J., a teacher with more 
than 20 years experience in Pennsylvania and New Jersey schools, 
joined the Education Staff of The Training School this year. She is 
serving as a special teacher and matron of the new Johnstone Cottage. 

A graduate of Kutztown State Teachers College in Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Spengeman took advanced work at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at Temple University. She taught in Elkins Park elementary and 
junior high schools, near Philadelphia, for many years. For the past 
year and a half, she has taught at Montville, N. J. 

She has one daughter, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Jr., of Philadelphia. 
Her husband is deceased. Mrs. Spengeman is a member of the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, the Eastern Star, and N. J. State Edu- 
cation Association. 

MARY LOUISE STEVENS 
Education Staff 


A teacher in East Smithfield, Pa., High School last year, Miss Mary 
Louise Stevens joined The Training School staff this fall. She is a 
graduate of Lock Haven State Teachers College in Pennsylvania, with 
a B.S. in Education degree. 

Miss Stevens taught for a year in the Woods School at Langhorne, 
Pa., following completion of her courses at Lock Haven. She is a mem- 
ber of NEA and PSEA. She resides in Maxham Cottage on the school 
grounds. 

JERRY WEISMAN 
Education Staff 

Jerry Weisman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Weisman of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is a new member of the teaching staff at The Training School. 
Majoring in industrial arts, he was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1952 with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
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He is a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, ACEI, and Psi Chi. He re. 
sides in rooms on The Training School grounds. 


OTHER ADDITIONS TO STAFF 
Joining the cottage staff this year are Mr. and Mrs Ray Hanna, 
house parents, who came to Vineland from the Elwyn Training School; 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Fisherbaugh, house parents, who were formerly at 
New Lisbon; Mrs. Florence Berg of Newark and Mrs. Ruth K. Waldner 


of Bridgeton who are serving as relief house parents. 


New nurses at the school’s hospital include Mrs. Jeanne Demyan of 
Mays Landing and Mrs. Helen Daily who came here from Camden. On 
the school farm, Edward Walko of Vineland was added to the list of 
employees there during the summer. 


At Menantico Colony, Mr. and Mrs. Harry McClure of Portland, 
Maine, have joined the staff. Mr. McClure serves as a house parent and 
Mrs. McClure as matron. Michael Mengelsuzzo of Malaga is a new ad. 


dition to the farm roster. 


Additions to the secretarial and business staff this fall include Mrs. 
Katherine S. Dunfee of Vineland, secretary; Mrs. Ruth McKean of 
Atlantic City, secretary; Elaine Newman of Newfield, clerk-typist; 
Helen Sosik of Franklinville, clerk-typist; Mrs. June Blazer of Malaga, 
clerk-typist; Miss Lillian Goodfellow of Vineland, clerk and switch- 
board operator; Mamie DiF rank of Bridgeton, clerk-typist; Mrs. Lillian 
Chase of Pleasantville, clerk-typist; Patricia Mann of Vineland, clerk- 
typist. 

A number of new employees have been added to the maintenance 
staff at The Training School during the past few months. They include: 
Charles Disbrow of Forty-Fort, Pa., Joseph Young of Vineland, and 
Joseph T. Dempsey of North Vineland, painters; Walter Marzean of 
Vineland as electrician; Wasilij Lowjanikow, fireman’s helper; Boris 
Afanasijew, driver; and Demid Sojenko, grounds helper. The latter 
three men were employed through Displaced Persons lists. 


In the Dietary Department, new employees include Mrs. Frieda 
Kaufman and Mrs. Catherine Marzean of Vineland, Mrs. Blanche Flack 
of Pitman, and Daniel Pieffer of Philadelphia. 
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HALLOWE’EN AT THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Junior Psychologist 


MARGARET B. BOAG Research Department 


A tinge of excitement was evident in every corner of the grounds 


on October 31. Preparations that had been under way for days were 
finally completed, from the last costumed little boy in Hutchinson to 
the apples and candy which seemed so abundant in every cottage. 
Mother nature hadn’t forgotten to do her part either. The moon was 
bright, the air was crisp and cool, and the tall bare trees cast eerie sha- 
dows on the figures moving cautiously along the leaf-scattered paths. 





Who were these brave souls who dared to venture forth on such an 
eerie night? They were ghosts and clowns and scarecrows and witches 
of all descriptions because, of course, it was Hallowe’en at The Training 


School! 


On this night the traditional Hallowe’en party is held in each cot- 
tage, with appropriate decorations and refreshments, which makes Hal- 
lowe’en a gala occasion for all. Again this year, dozens of employees 
representing all departments of the school joined in the fun to add 
excitement to the party. 


To the children, a knock on the door of their cottage meant 
“Hallowe’eners” dressed in various costumes and finery. The game of 
guessing identities would follow. Such comments as “I bet you’re a 
teacher”, “Are you the lady in the front office”, or “I think this is Dr. 
Jacob” would narrow the field down till all names were properly at- 
tached to the proper people, all boys and girls had been greeted and 
the guest book signed. 


Many of the children were also costumed and guessing names was 
a two-sided game. 


Tired from the excitement, but pleasantly filled with cider, apples 
and doughnuts, the children crawled into bed with another big Hallo- 
we’en to dream about. Most of the goblins and ghosts have been care- 
fully packed away with the costumes and masks, to await next Hallo- 
we’en at The Training School. 
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GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
HAS 30 CHARTER MEMBERS 





A new Girl Scout Troop, with 30 girls enrolled, was organized Oc. 
tober 17 at The Training School. It is the 8lst troop in Cumberland 
County. 

Miss Erma Jones of Bridgeton, executive director of the County 
Council, and Mrs. Peggy C. Whitman of Vineland, who teaches at The 
Training School, were instrumental in starting the new troop. Meetings 
are held each Thursday at 4:00 p. m., in Garrison Hall. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy of the school’s health education staff has 
been named troop leader. Co-leaders are Mrs. Ruth McKean, Miss Mar. 
garet E. Snyder, and Miss Mary Lou Stevens. 


The Girl Scout troop operates under the school’s general Scout 
Committee which supervises activities of both boy and girl scouts. 
Added to this committee to help with the work of the new troop are Mrs. 
Alice M. Nash, Mrs. Elizabeth Hetzel and Mrs. Whitman. 

“Our girls are enthusiastic about their new troop”, Dr. Walter 
Jacob, director of the school, said. “With more than one hundred boys 
in our Scout and Explorer Posts, scouting has become a major activity 
at The Training School. Our boys and girls take pride in their troop 
work and we’re proud of them for it.” 


AT HALLOWEEN PARADE 


On Saturday evening, October 25, more than 330 boys and girls 
from The Training School witnessed the Halloween parade of mummers, 
bands, and colorful floats in downtown Vineland. A vantage point on 
the First Presbyterian Church lawn had been arranged for them through 
the courtesy of church officials. 





A large number of staff members, including cottage parents, 
teachers, recreation supervisors and club advisors, accompanied the chil- 
dren to and from the parade. Arrangements for the outing were under 
the direction of Bert W. Schmickel, supervisor of cottage life, and 
Horace Eyre, boys’ supervisor. 
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DR. JACOB ON SERIES OF 
RADIO, TELEVISION SHOWS 





At the invitation of The Saturday Evening Post, Dr. Walter Jacob, 
director of The Training School at Vineland, N. J., appeared on a num- 
ber of television and radio programs in Philadelphia during the week 
of October 6 to bring to greater public attention the nationwide prob- 
lem of mental retardation. 

On Tuesday, October 7 from 12: noon to 12:30, he was a guest of 
Station WPTZ in Philadelphia on the Mary Wilson television show. On 
Thursday, October 9 at 10:15 to 10:30 a. m., he went on the air from 
Radio Station WCAU on the Gladys Webster show. On Thursday after- 
noon from 1:30 to 2:00, he was a guest at Radio Station WFIL on the 
Mary Jones show. 

The Training School was prominently mentioned in a Saturday 
Evening Post article in the October 11 issue, written by Steven M. Spen- 
cer, an associate editor of the magazine. Mr. Spencer came to The 
Training School while gathering data for the article which was titled: 
“Retarded Children Can Be Helped”. Later he sent a Post photographer 
to take pictures to help illustrate the written material. 

Two additional radio stations, in the Camden area, carried pro- 
grams on the same subject: WCAM on Wednesday, October 9 at 
9:30 a. m., and WKBN on the same day at 10:45 a. m. Representatives 
of the magazine said that other stations over the country had similar 
programs during the week. 


SPEAKS IN CANADA 





Dr. Karl F. Heiser, coordinator of research at The Training School, 
gave two addresses at The University of Western Ontario in London, 
Ontario, Canada on October 31. The programs were sponsored by the 
university's Department of Psychology. 

Dr. Heiser spoke at 4: p. m., on “Clinical Psychology: Science and 
Profession” and at 8: p. m., on “Mental Deficiency: A Field of Oppor- 
tunity and Responsibility”. 
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OUTSTANDING MILK RECORD 


Brattleboro, Vt.—The Training School at Vineland, Vineland, New. 
Jersey is the owner of a registered Holstein cow which has further” 
added to her outstanding lifetime production record of more than 
100,000 pounds of milk. (100,000 lbs. of milk is the equivalent of ap. 
proximately 47,500 quarts, 4 times the production of the average U, §, 
cow. 





In 9 milking periods, covering a total of 2,829 days, Vineland” 
Perfection Jewel Beth has produced a total of 113,186 pounds of milk © 
and 3,969 pounds of butterfat on 2 milkings daily. Her highest single 7 
record was made at the age of 4 years 5 months when she produced | 
17,055 pounds of milk and 605 pounds of butterfat. 

Vineland Ormsby Duke Perfection, a registered Holstein cow in ~ 
the same herd, has recently closed her long lifetime of high production — 
totaling 139,802 pounds of milk and 5,071 pounds of butterfat on 2 © 
milkings daily in 9 milking periods, covering a total of 3,942 days, | 
Her highest single milk record was made at the age of 7 years 1 month 
when she produced 15,969 pounds of milk and 559 pounds of butterfat, © 
and her highest single butterfat record was made at the age of 4 years 
10 months when she produced 602 pounds of butterfat and 14,990 © 
pounds of milk. She was taken out of production at the age of 15 years © 
after producing milk for approximately 9 years longer than the average 


U. S. cow. 


EMPLOYEES ENJOY HAYRIDE 





A hayride to Menantico Colony, with a subsequent program of : 
games and songs beside the lake, featured the October party for employ: ” 
ees of The Training School. Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, headed the 7 
committee in charge, with the assistance of Henry Renne, Mrs. Mary G. 
Wyatt, Bert W. Schmickel, and Emma Bernsky. : 

Two trucks, filled with hay, transported most of the guests from the © 
meeting place at Maxham to the Colony. A number of private cars ~ 
were used for the overflow. 

The picnic grounds at the lake had been strung with electric lights 7 
and two roaring campfires were burning. A hilarious treasure hunt | 
opened the evening’s program, followed by other games and songs 
around the campfires. A weiner and marshmallow roast climaxed a most 7 
enjoyable party. 
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